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UNKESTEECTED  EECIPROCITY  OF  TEADE  WITH 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 


RESOLUTIONS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1888,  Sir 
Richard  Cartwright  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

That  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  largest  possible  freedom  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  should  obtain  between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  is  expedient  that  all  articles  manufactured  in  or 
the  natural  products  of  either  of  the  said  countries  should  be  admitted  free 
of  duty  into  the  ports  of  the  other  (articles  subject  to  duties  of  excise  or  of 
internal  revenue  alone  excepted). 

That  it  is  further  expedient  that  the  government  of  the  Dominion  should 
take  steps  at  an  early  date  to  ascertain  on  what  terms  and  conditions  ar- 
rangements can  be  effected  with  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing full  and  unrestricted  reciprocity  of  trade  therewith. 

In  amendment,  it  was  moved  by  Hon.  Mr.  Foster,  Minister  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries — 

That  Canada  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  is  desirous  of  cultivating  and 
extending  trade  relations  with  the  United  States,  in  so  far  as  they  may  not 
conflict  with  the  policy  of  fostering  the  various  industries  and  interests  of 
the  Dominion  which  was  adopted  in  1879,  and  which  has  since  received  in  so 
marked  a  manner  the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  people. 

In  amendment  to  the  amendment,  it  was  moved  by  Hon.  A.  G. 
Jones,  of  Halifax — 

That  in  any  arrangement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  pro- 
viding for  the  free  importation  into  each  country  of  the  natural  and  manu- 
factured productions  of  the  other,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it  should  be  pro- 
vided that  during  the  continuance  of  any  such  arrangement  the  coasting 
trade  of  Canada  and  of  the  United  States  should  be  thrown  open  to  vessels 
of  both  countries  on  a  footing  of  complete  reciprocal  equality,  and  that  ves- 
sels of  all  kinds  built  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  may  be  owned  and 
sailed  by  the  citizens  of  the  other,  and  be  entitled  to  registry  in  either  coun- 
try, and  to  all  the  benefits  thereto  appertaining. 

The  debate  was  kept  up  from  day  to  day  (exclusive  of  the 
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Easter  recess)  until  the  7th  of  April,  and  the  vote  resulted  as 
lows  : 

FOR  RECIPROCITY. 


Amyot. 

Landerkin. 

Armstrong. 

Lang 

Bain  (Went worth). 

Langelier  (Montmorency). 

Barron. 

Langelier  (Quebec). 

Bechard. 

Laurier. 

Bernier. 

Lister. 

Bourden. 

Livingston. 

Bourassa. 

Lovitt. 

Bowman. 

Macdonald  (Huron). 

Brien. 

Mclntyre. 

Burdett. 

McMillan  (Huron)^ 

Cart  wright. 

McMullen. 

Casey. 

Mills  (Bothwell). 

Casgrain. 

Mitchell. 

Charlton. 

Muloch. 

Chouinard. 

Paterson  (Brant). 

Davies. 

Perry, 

De  St  Georges. 

Piatt. 

Dessaint. 

Prefontaine. 

Doyon. 

Rinfret. 

Edgar. 

Robertson. 

Eisenhauer. 

Rowand. 

Ellis. 

Ste.  Marie. 

Fiset. 

Scriver. 

Fisher. 

Semple. 

Geoff  rion. 

Somerville. 

Gillmor. 

Sutherland. 

Godbout. 

Trow. 

Guay. 

Turcot. 

Hale. 

Watson. 

Holton. 

Weldon  St.  John). 

Innes. 

Welsh. 

Jones  (Halifax). 

Wilson  (Elgin). 

Kirk. 

Total— 67. 

AGAINST  RECIPROCITY. 


Audet. 

Cochrane. 

Bain  (Soulanges). 

Cockburn. 

Baker. 

Colby. 

Bell. 

Corby. 

Bergeron. 

Costigan. 

Bowell. 

Coughlin. 

Boyle. 

Coulombe. 

Browne. 

Couture. 

Burns. 

Curran. 

Cameron. 

Daly. 

Cargill. 

Daoust. 

Carling. 

Davin. 

Carpenter. 

Davis, 
Dawson. 

Caron. 

Chapleau. 

Denison. 

Chisholm. 

Desaulniers. 

Cimon, 

Desjardins, 
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Dickinson. 
Dupont. 

Ferguson  (Leeds  and  Grenvi 
Ferguson  (Renfrew), 
Ferguson  (Welland). 
Foster. 
Freeman. 
Gaudet. 
Gigault. 
Girouard. 
Gordon.  _ 
Grandbois. 
Guilbault, 
Guillet. 
Haggart. 
Hall. 

Henderson. 
Hesson. 
Hickey. 
Hudspeth. 
Ives. 

Jamieson. 
Joncas. 
Jones  (Digby). 
Kirkpatrick. 
Labelle. 
Labrosse. 
Landry, 
Langevin. 
Laurie. 

Macdonald  (SirJobn). 
Macdowall. 
McCarthy. 
McCulla. 

McDonald  (Victoria). 
McDougald  (Pictou). 
McDougall  (Cape  Breton). 
McGreevy. 
McKay. 
McKeen. 
McLelan. 

McMillan  (Vaudreuil). 
McNeill. 
MadilL 
Mara. 

The  pairs  numbered  eighteen, 

FOR. 

Skinner. 

Beausoleil. 

Purcell. 

Cook. 

Choquette. 

Mackenzie. 

Flynn. 

Lavergne. 

Yeo. 


Marshall. 
Masson. 

Mills  (Annapolis). 

Moffat. 

Montague. 

Montplaisir. 

O'Brien. 

Patterson  (Essex). 

Perley  (Assiniboia). 

Perley  (Ottawa). 

Porter. 

Prior. 

Putnam. 

Reid. 

Riopel. 

Robillard. 

Roome. 

Ross. 

Royal. 

Rykert, 

Scarth. 

Shanly. 

Small. 

Smith  (Ontario). 

Sproule, 

Stevenson. 

Taylor. 

Temple. 

The  lien. 
;  Thompson. 
I  Tisdale. 

Tupper  (Pictou). 

Tyrwhitt. 

Vauasse. 

Wallace. 

Ward. 

Weldon  (Albert). 
White  (Cardwell). 
White  (Renfrew). 
Wilmot. 

Wilson  ( Argenteuil). 
Wilson  (Lennox). 
Wood  ( Brock ville). 
Wood  (Westmoreland). 
Wright.  Total-124. 

and  were  as  follows  : 

AGAINST. 

Baird. 

Kenny. 

Bergin. 

Bryson. 

Coursol, 

Pope. 

Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
Sir  Donald  Smith. 
Moncrief. 
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A  SHORT  STORY  OF  OUR  TRADE  RELATIONS. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  subject  of  our  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States,  along  the  line  of  the  debate  on  Sir  Richard 
Cartwright's  resolution  and  its  proposed  amendments  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  desirable  to  know  the  history  of  those  relations. 
It  extends  over  many  years,  and  the  complete  narrative  would 
make  a  large  volume,  but  for  the  present  purpose  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  give  some  of  the  leading  facts  as  they  are  found  recorded 
in  official  reports  and  papers. 

UNDER  RESTRICTION.   In  the  twelve  years  1821-32  the  United 

States  records  show  that  the  exports  of  home  products  of  the 
United  States  to  the  British  North  American  provinces  was 
$30,997,417,  and  of  foreign  products  $403,909,  making  a  total  of 
$31,401,326,  while  the  entire  imports  of  the  states  from  the  pro- 
vinces in  the  same  period  was  $7,684,559. 

In  the  thirteen  following  years,  1833-45,  there  was  a  steady  in- 
crease of  the  traffic,  the  value  of  exports  of  the  states  to  the  pro- 
vinces being  $54,082,537  of  home  and  $4,640,332  of  foreign  pro- 
ducts, while  the  value  of  imports  from  the  provinces  was  $23,356,- 
275. 

RESTRICTION  RELAXED.  In  1846  the  United  States  succeed- 
ed in  obtaining  from  Great  Britain  a  relaxation  of  the  old  naviga- 
tion laws  in  regard  to  the  colonies,  along  with  which  was  adopted 
the  international  drawback  system  for  the  encouragement  of  over- 
land transportation  to  and  from  the  Atlantic  without  payment  of 
duties.  With  the  greater  freedom  of  commerce  thus  procured  the 
trade  between  the  provinces  and  the  states  increased  in  volume 
rapidly.  In  the  first  year  the  aggregate  trade  was  $9,344,150,  in 
1850  it  was  $15,193,497,  and  in  1853  it  was  $20,691,360— the  total 
of  the  eight  years  1846-53  being  $113,846,106.  Of  this  sum  the 
states  exported  to  the  provinces  home  products  to  the  value  of 
$55,072,260,  and  foreign  products  to  the  value  of  $22,020,254, 
while  the  value  of  their  imports  from  the  provinces  was  $36,753,- 
592* 

UNDER  RECIPROCITY.  The  reciprocity  treaty  was  ratified  in 
1854,  and  was  abrogated  in  1866.  It  provided  that  the  articles 
enumerated  in  the  following  list,  being  the  growth  and  produce  of 

*  The  statistics  of  the  foregoing  paragraphs  are  taken  from  the  memorandum  of  Sir 
Edward  Thornton  and  Hon.  George  Brown,  drawn  up  while  negotiating  a  reciprocal 
treaty  with  the  United  States  in  1874.  They  were  prepared  from  the  official  documents 
of  the  United  States,  and  include  the  trade  with  Newfoundland. 
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the  provinces  or  of  the  states,  should  be  admitted  into  each  coun- 
try respectively  free  of  duty  : 

Grain,  flour  and  breadstuffs  of  all  kinds. 
Animals  of  all  kinds. 
Fresh,  smoked  and  salted  meats. 
Cotton-wool,  seeds  and  vegetables. 
Undried  fruits  and  dried  fruits. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  and  products  of  all  creatures  living  in  the  water. 
Poultry  and  eggs. 

Hides,  furs,  skins  or  tails,  undressed. 

Stone  or  marble  in  its  crude  orunwrought  state,  and  slate. 

Butter,  cheese  and  tallow. 

Lard,  horns  and  manures. 

Ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  cual. 

Pitch,  tar.  turpentine  and  ashes. 

Timber  and  lumber  of  all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  sawed,  unmanufactured, 

in  whole  or  in  part,  and  firewood. 
Plants,  shrubs  and  trees. 
Pelts,  wool  and  rags. 
Rice,  broomcorn  and  bark. 
Gypsum,  ground  or  unground. 

Hewn  or  wrought  or  unwrought  burr  or  grindstones. 
Dye  stuffs. 

Flax,  hemp  and  tow,  unmanufactured.  m 
Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

The  treaty  went  into  operation  in  the  provinces  in  November, 
1854,  and  in  the  United  States  in  March,  1855,  and  it  remained 
in  force  until  March,  1866.  During  that  period  the  provinces 
(including  Newfoundland)  imported  from  the  United  States  goods 
to  the  value  of  $315,942,783,  and  the  United  States  imported  from 
the  provinces  goods  valued  at  $339,503,542.* 

THE  POLICIES  COMPARED.  It  thus  appears  that  the  total  volume 
of  trade  between  the  states  and  the  provinces  was  in  the  first 
period  (1821-32),  $39,085,885  ;  in  the  second  period  (1833-45), 
$82,079,144;  in  the  third  period  (1846-53),  $113,846,106;  and  in 
the  fourth  period  ( 1855-66),  $655,446,325.  Comparing  the  periods 
by  the  yearly  average  volume  of  trade,  we  find  that  for  the  first 
period  it  was  $3,257,157;  for  the  second  period,  $6,313,780;  for  the 
third  period,  $14,230,763;  and  for  the  fourth,  $54,620,527. 

ABROGATION  OF  THE  TREATY.  The  first  opposition  to  recipro- 
cal trade  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  began  to  be  manifested 
after  the  passage  of  the  Canadian  tariff  acts  of  1858  and  1859,  which 
measures  were  equally  unpopular  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain,  although,  as  was  represented  by  Canadian  ministers,  they 


*These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Dominion  Statistical  Abstract  and  Record,  1887, 
compiled  from  the  import  tables  of  the  respective  countries. 
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were  framed  for  revenue  purposes  only.  But  notwithstanding  the 
feeling  of  opposition  aroused  by  our  increase  of  customs  duties  on 
manufactured  products,  the  usefulness  of  the  treaty  in  promoting 
trade  between  the  provinces  and  the  states  continued  to  be  appre- 
ciated. This  was  shown  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  whom  was  referred  cer- 
tain features  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  growing  out  of  the  increase 
of  duties  in  Canada.  The  effect  on  American  interests  was  thus 
stated : 

The  duties  now  levied  in  Canada  on  many  of  our  manufactures — such  as 
boots  and  shoes,  harness  and  saddlery,  wearing  apparel,  etc. — are  a  hundred 
per  cent,  heavier  than  in  1854.  when  the  treaty  was  signed,  and  on  nearly 
all  our  other  manxafactures— such  as  woollens,  cottons,  leather,  hats,  house- 
hold furniture,  hand-bills,  glass,  agricultural  implements,  edge  tools,  fire- 
arms, carriages,  nails  and  other  hardware,  india-rubber  goods,  manufactures 
of  brass,  copper,  lead,  tin,  etc.,  and  almost  all  our  other  manufactures — it 
has  been  increased  sixty-two  and  a  half  per  cent.  The  injury  thus  inflicted 
upon  our  people  is  avowed  by  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait,  the  financial  minister  of 
Canada,  to  be  "no  subject  of  regret  to  the  Canadian  government."  The  tariff 
of  which  Mr.  Gait  speaks  with  so  much  complacency  extinguished  the  trade 
of  our  frontier  cities  with  Canada  iu  their  own  manufacture*.  Many  manu- 
facturing establishments  on  our  side  dismissed  their  workmen  and  were 
closed,  and  many  were  removed  to  Canada  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of 
duty  on  their  productions.* 

But  the  committee  hesitated  to  recommend  any  extreme  or  harsh 
measure  with  a  view  to  counteract  Canadian  policy,  and  on  the 
subject  of  reprisal  they  said  (p.  21): 

Commercial  retaliation  is  justified  by  the  highest  authorities  and  prece- 
dents, but  only  when  it  is  the  best  course  towards  the  desired  end.  It  is  not 
always  the  shortest  or  safest  road  to  our  objects.  As  in  a  war  of  arms,  so 
also  in  a  war  of  legislation,  the  influence  of  reason  is  diminished.  Passion 
and  prejudice  are  excited,  and  often,  in  pursuit  of  a  temporary  and  doubtful 
gratification,  we  cominit  lasting  and  incurable  evils.  It  may  turn  friends 
into  enemies,  and  strengthen  our  opponents.  As  in  the  common  business  of 
life,  and  in  reference  to  conflicts  of  any  kind,  so  also  on  this  occasion,  some 
effort  at  negotiation  should  be  made  before  recourse  is  had  to  hostilities.  A 
friendly  feeling  assists  negotiation,  and  in  this  case  more  than  half  the  per- 
manent value  of  victory  is  in  the  sentiment  of  concord,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  moral  forces  have  great  material  power.  Besides,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  among  ourselves  as  to  the  justice  of  retaliation,  but 
from  one  end  of  our  frontier  to  the  other  there  is  practically  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  object  to  be  gained  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  Canada  and  our- 
selves— a  reciprocity  of  commerce  not  only  in  name  but  in  substance,  giving 
neither  party  the  vantage  ground. 

It  was  further  argued  by  the  committee  that  the  various  parts  of 
the  American  continent,  like  those  of  the  human  body,  are  wonder- 


*  Report  on  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  1861-2,  vol.  3,  No.  2,  p.  19 
37th  congress. 
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fully  adapted  to  each  other.  "  The  different  portions  of  the  con- 
tinent," the  report  said,  "  do  not  profitably  admit  of  commercial 
separation,  and  the  principle  of  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  British  North  American  possessions  has  been  approved  alike 
by  free  traders  and  protectionists  at  all  periods  of  our  national  ex- 
istence."   And  again  (p.  23-4)  the  committee  said: 

The  provinces  may  be  said  to  be  foreiun  countries,  but  each  of  them  is  less 
distant  from  the  United  States  than  many  of  our  own  states  are  from  each 
other ;  and  while  Providence  has  thus  made  us  neighbors,  and  by  the  inden- 
tations of  our  respective  territories  has  rendered  mutual  rights  of  transit  al- 
most necessary  to  both,  it  has  also  given  to  us  as  northern  aud  southern 
nations  so  great  a  variety  of  climate  and  productions  as  to  render  us 
capable  of  conferring  upon  each  other  such  benefits  as  we  cannot  estimate 
too  highly.  The  timber,  wheat  and  other  grains,  water  power  and  fish- 
eries of  the  provinces,  furnish  abundant  material  of  beneficial  exchange  for 
the  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  fruits  and  mineral  wealth  of  the 
more  southern  portions  of  this  continent.  With  full  development  of  these 
material  interests,  social  relations  and  the  beneficial  interchange  of  ideas 
will  increase.  It  was  an  object  worthy  of  European  statesmen,  and  hon- 
orable to  our  common  nature,  to  eclipse  the  glories  of  former  history  by 
endeavoriug  to  substitute  between  France  and  England  the  realities  of  peace 
and  those  true  and  mutual  interests  which,  when  understood,  are  always 
found  to  be  harmonious,  for  the  memories  of  false  glory  and  "  a  policy 
founded  upon  war,  conquest,  expenditure  and  patronage."  To  us  a  wider 
and  clearer  field  is  open  on  a  new  continent.  We  and  the  British  pro- 
vinces, young  as  nations,  are  comparatively  unimpeded  by  petty  interests 
and  hostile  traditions.  A  policy  based  upon  the  best  and  surest  founda- 
tion will  grow  with  our  growth  and  strengthen  as  we  become  stronger. 
The  traveller  on  our  joint  frontier  has  been  accustomed  to  see  our  forts 
in  ruins  or  without  garrisons.  The  standing  armies  of  Europe  are  com- 
puted to  include  more  than  3,000,000  of  men,  withdrawn  permanently 
from  productive  pursuits.  Less  than  20,000  men  have  hitherto  sufficed 
for  defence  on  both  sides  of  our  frontier.  .  .  Free  intercommunication 
and  the  great  material  interests  of  our  continent  are,  under  a  wise  guid- 
ance, the  true  medium  for  its  government.  Instead  of  garrisons  and 
armies,  our  policy  should  be  to  substitute  those  mutual  interests  aud 
quiet  forces  by  means  of  which  each  individual,  even  when  he  seeks  only 
his  own  personal  welfare,  is,  perhaps  unconsciously,  subserving  the  great 
decrees  of  Providence. 

But  no  change  was  made  in  the  Canadian  tariff  to  meet  Amer- 
ican views,  and  this  formed  almost  the  sole  ground  of  action  by 
the  United  States  congress  in  abrogating  the  treaty,  the  joint 
resolution  of  both  houses  declaring  that — 

Nearly  all  articles  which  Canada  has  to  sell  are  admitted  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty,  while  heavy  duties  are  now  imposed  upon  many  of  those 
articles  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  to  sell,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  excluding  them  from  the  Canadian  markets. 

The  feeling  entertained  of  the  treaty  in  Canada,  however,  con- 
tinued to  be  generally  satisfactory  as  long  as  it  remained  in  opejs 
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ation,  and  the  good  purposes  which  it  served  were  clearly  set  forth 
in  a  report  on  the  subject  by  the  Macdonald-Dorion  government, 
as  shown  by  the  following  extract : 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  in  figures,  with  any  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, the  extent  to  which  the  facilities  of  commercial  intercourse,  created 
by  the  reciprocity  treaty,  have  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  this  province  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
which  the  people  of  Canada  attach  to  the  continued  enjoyment  of  these 
facilities. 

Nor  is  the  subject  entirely  devoid  of  political  significance. 

Under  the  beneficent  operations  of  the  system  of  self-government  which 
the  later  policy  of  the  mother  couDtry  has  accorded  to  Canada,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  colonies  possessing  representative  institutions,  com- 
bined with  the  advantages  secured  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  an  unre- 
stricted commerce  with  our  nearest  neighbors  in  the  natural  productions 
of  the  two  countries,  all  agitation  for  organic  changes  has  ceased— all 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  political  relations  of  the  province  has 
wholly  disappeared.* 

The  quieting  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  such  as  existed  in 
the  country  for  four  or  five  years  preceding  the  treaty,  which  this 
report  mentions  as  one  of  the  happy  results  of  improved  trade 
facilities  with  our  neighbors,  is  valuable  evidence  bearing  on  an 
aspect  of  the  question  often  commented  on  at  the  present  time. 
Instead  of  creating  a  desire  among  Canadians  for  closer  political 
relations  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  it  is  shown  that 
after  ten  years  of  the  freer  intercourse  afforded  by  the  reciprocity 
treaty  all  dissatisfaction  with  the  political  relations  of  the  province 
had  wholly  disappeared. 

AN  ASSERTION  OF  RIGHTS.  Eeference  has  been  made  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Canadian  tariff  acts  of  1858  and  1859  in  Great 
Britain,  and  the  record  of  the  relations  between  the  colonial  office 
and  the  Canadian  government,  growing  out  of  the  passage  of  those 
acts,  was  never  more  deserving  of  study  and  consideration  than  at 
the  present  time.  In  August,  1859,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  con- 
veyed to  the  Governor- General  of  Canada  his  intention  of  disal- 
lowing an  act  of  the  legislature  for  the  inflicting  of  certain  dis- 
abilities on  United  States  shipping;  and  in  reference  to  the  tariff 
act,  against  which  strong  protests  were  made  by  British  manufac- 
turers, he  wrote  during  the  same  month  as  follows : 

Whenever  the  authenticated  act  of  the  Canadian  parliament  on  this  sub- 
ject arrives,  I  may  probably  feel  that  I  can  take  no  other  course  than  signify 


*  From  a  report  of  a  committee  of  the  honorable  the  Executive  Council  of  Canada, 
approved  by  his  excellency  the  Governor-General,  on  the  19th  February,  1864  :  Ses- 
sional papers,  1866,  No.  26.  The  Macdonald-Dorion  administration  was  defeated  on  the 
21st  of  March  following,  and  no  further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken  on  its 
report. 
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to  you  the  Queen's  assent  to  it,  notwithstanding  the  objections  raised  against 
the  law  in  this  country  ;  but  I  consider  it  my  duty,  no  less  to  the  colony  than 
to  the  mother  country,  to  express  my  regret  that  the  experience  of  England, 
which  has  fully  proved  the  injurious  effect  of  the  protection  system,  and  the 
advantage  of  low  duties  on  manufactures,  both  as  regards  trade  and  revenue, 
should  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  such  an  act  as  the  present  should  have  been 
passed.* 

In  reply  to  this  despatch  a  vigorous  memorandum  was  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  (Sir  Alexander)  Gait,  the  finance  minister.  Eef erring  to 
the  half -concealed  threat  of  disallowance,  he  wrote  as  follows : 

From  expressions  used  by  his  grace  in  reference  to  the  sanction  of  the 
provincial  customs  act  it  would  appear  that  he  had  even  entertained  the 
suggestion  of  disallowance,  and  though  happily  her  majesty  has  not  been 
so  advised,  yet  the  question  having  been  thus  raised,  and  the  consequences 
of  such  a  step,  if  ever  adopted,  being  of  the  most  serious  character,  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  provincial  government  distinctly  to  state  what  they 
consider  to  be  the  position  and  rights  of  the  Canadian  legislature. 

Respect  to  the  imperial  government  must  always  dictate  the  desire  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  policy  of  this  country  is  neither  hastily  nor  unwisely 
formed,  and  that  due  regard  is  had  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country  as 
well  as  of  the  province.  But  the  government  of  Canada,  acting  for  its  legis- 
lature and  people,  cannot  through  those  feelings  of  deference  which  they  owe 
to  the  imperial  authorities  in  any  manner  waive  or  diminish  the  right 
of  the  people  of  Canada  to  decide  for  themselves  both  as  to  the  mode 
and  extent  to  which  taxation  shall  be  imposed.  The  provincial  ministry  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  afford  explanations  in  regard  to  the  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  which  they  are  party  ;  but,  subject  to  their  duty  and  allegiance  to 
her  majesty,  their  responsibility  in  all  general  questions  of  policy  must  be 
to  the  provincial  parliament,  by  whose  confidence  they  administer  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  And  in  the  imposition  of  taxation  it  is  so  plainly  necessary 
that  the  administration  and  the  people  should  be  in  accord,  that  the  former 
cannot  admit  responsibility  or  require  approval  beyond  that  of  the  local 
legislature.  Self-government  would  be  utterly  annihilated  if  the  views  of  the 
imperial  government  xvere  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  people  of  Canada.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  present  government  distinctly  to  affirm  the 
right  of  the  Canadian  legislature  to  adjust  the  taxation  of  the  people  in  the 
way  they  deem  best,  even  if  it  should  unfortunately  happen  to  meet  the  dis- 
approval of  the  imperial  ministry.  Her  majesty  cannot  be  advised  to  dis- 
allow such  acts  unless  her  advisers  are  prepared  to  assume  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  irrespective  of  the  views  of  its  inhabitants,  f  • 

Those  views  have  prevailed  in  Canada  for  well  nigh  thirty  years, 
and  no  other  answer  is  required  to  the  objection  that  a  policy  of 
unrestricted  trade  with  the  United  States  is  disloyal  to  England. 
We  are  a  free  people,  we  have  control  over  our  fiscal  legislation, 
we  know  what  is  best  for  our  own  interests,  we  have  power  to  deal 
with  them,  and  whoever  would  take  that  power  away  must  take  the 

♦Newcastle  to  Sir  Edmund  Head  on  the  Canadian  customs  act,  Aug.  13,  1859  : 
Canadian  sessional  papers,  No.  38,  p.  1. 

fMemo.  of  Mr.  Gait,  minister  of  finance,  on  the  despatch  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
October  25,  1859  :  Canadian  sessional  papers,  I860,  No.  38,  p.  4. 
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responsibility  of  governing  the  country.  Self-government  would 
be  utterly  annihilated  if  the  views  of  the  imperial  government  or 
the  interests  of  the  British  manufacturers  were  to  be  preferred  to 
those  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

WIDER  RECIPROCITY  FAVORED.  The  proposals  contained  in  the 
resolution  of  Sir  Eichard  Cartwright,  and  the  amendment  of  Hon. 
A.  G.  Jones,  are  not  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  Twice  in  the  existence  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  com- 
mittees of  the  legislature  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  reported  in 
favor  of  unrestricted  trade,  and  twice  since  confederation  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Dominion  has  indicated  its  willingness  to  have  man- 
ufactures placed  on  the  free  list  as  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

1854-5.  In  the  first  year  of  the  treaty  of  1854  a  special  committee 
of  the  Canadian  legislature  was  appointed  to  inquire,  among  other 
matters,  into  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  Hon.  Wm.  Hamilton  Merritt  being  chairman.  One 
of  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  was  as  follows  : 

That  the  principle  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  be  extended  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  manufactures,  to  the  registration  of  Canadian  and  United  States 
built  vessels,  and  to  the  shipping  and  coasting  trade,  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
the  productions  of  agriculture.  * 

The  advantages  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  this  principle 
were  thus  set  forth  by  Mr.  Merritt  in  a  pamphlet  published  during 
the  same  year  :j- 

Capital  will  be  introduced  and  expended  in  the  erection  of  manufactories, 
a  population  now  idle  will  find  profitable  employment  during  the  long  win- 
ter season,  without  diverting  the  industry  of  a  single  man  from  agriculture, 
our  extensive  water-power,  now  useless,  will  be  converted  into  a  source  of 
wrealfch,  and  our  lakes,  rivers,  canals  and  railways,  now  unproductive,  will 
transport  the  raw  material  and  manufactured  articles  at  the  lowest  prices 
from  or  to  any  portion  of  the  continent  at  a  profit.  With  those  facilities, 
and  every  material  for  building,  bread  and  every  description  of  provisions  at 
the  cheapest  rates,  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  when  placed  upon  the^same 
footing,  why  Canada  should  not  manufacture  the  like  article  as  cheap  and 
extensive  as  any  other  portion  of  America. 

Ship-building  will  spring  up  in  every  locality  where  the  material,  labor 
and  skill  can  be  furnished  on  the  best  terms,  and  reduced  by  competition  to 
the  lowest  rates. 


*  Report  on  trade  and  commerce,  sessional  papers  1855,  appendix  DDDD.  The 
committee  as  first  constituted  (October  13,  1854,)  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Merritt, 
Hincks,  Young  (Hon.  John),  Mattice,  Stevenson,  Cartier,  Ferrie,  Ferris  and  James 
Ross;  but  in  May,  1855,  it  was  ordered  that  Hon.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Messrs.  Gam- 
ble and  Holton  be  put  on  the  committee  in  the  room  of  Messrs.  Young,  Mattice  and 
Cartier,  and  a  few  days  later  Messrs.  Chauveau,  Patrick  and  Christie  were  added. 

|  Remarks  on  the  extension  of  Reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
to  Manufactures,  Shipping,  and  Coasting,  p.  10. 
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The  productions  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  will  reach  the  ocean  by 
water  through  Canada  during  the  summer,  and  the  United  States  during 
the  winter,  by  the  shortest  route,  and  at  the  cheapest  rates,  thus  securing 
the  best  markets  in  all  seasons  and  at  all  times.  The  productions  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactories,  lumber  and  fish  of  the  North,  will  be  exchanged  for 
sugar,  molasses  and  the  tropical  productions  of  the  South,  on  the  same 
terms  as  between  Maine  and  Louisiana. 

In  place  of  from  one-eighth  to  one-fifth  of  our  industry  being  lost  in  the 
exchange  of  our  productions  [by  payment  of  customs  duties],  the  grower  will 
receive  the  highest  prices  for  every  article  he  sells,  and  the  consumer  toill  be  fur- 
nished at  the  lowest  prices  with  every  article  that  he  purchases,  and  the  profits 
will  be  added  to  the  general  wealth  of  both  countries.  In  short,  every  individ- 
ual who  gains  a  living  by  labor  is  personally  interested  in  the  early  adoption  of 
this  principle. 

1858-9.  Another  committee,  having  the  same  objects  as  the  com- 
mittee of  1854-5,  was  appointed  in  1858  and  again  in  1859,  com- 
posed of  Messrs.  Merritt,  (chairman),  Gait,  Rose,  Dorion,  Cameron, 
Simard,  Buchanan  and  Howland.  The  governments  of  the  several 
provinces  were  invited  to  give  their  views  on  the  working  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty  and  to  offer  suggestions  on  the  trade  question. 
Several  responses  were  made,  from  one  of  which  the  following  ex- 
tract is  taken : 

In  the  event  of  any  alteration  being  designed  in  the  present  treaty,  the 
council  are  of  opinion  that  no  proposition  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  will  be  wholly  acceptable  to  the  government  and 
eople  of  this  colony  which  shall  fail  to  include  the  admission  of  colonial- 
uilt  ships  to  the  privilege  of  registry  in  American  ports,  and  the  exten- 
sion to  the  colonies  of  the  right  of  participation  in  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  United  States.    Certified,  C.  Tuppek,  C.  E.  C.* 

The  terms  of  this  minute  respecting  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
registry  of  vessels  are  exactly  the  same  terms  as  those  of  Hon. 
Mr.  J  ones'  amendment ;  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  policy  of  the 
government  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  was  at  that  period  almost 
as  liberal  towards  the  United  States  without  reciprocal  favor  as  the 
proposal  of  the  Nova  Scotia  minute,  as  the  following  extract  from 
a  report  of  the  Canadian  finance  minister  shows : 

Canada  admits  the  registration  of  foreign  vessels  without  charge  :  the 
United  States  does  not.  Canada  has  for  years  tried  to  have  the  great 
lakes  made  free  to  vessels  of  both  countries  for  coasting  purposes,  but 
without  success.  Canada  allows  American  craft  to  pass  through  her 
whote  system  of  canals  to  the  ocean,  free  of  toll  or  charge  of  any  de- 
scription ;  but  no  Canadian  boat  is  allowed,  even  on  payment  of  toll,  to 
enter  an  American  canal,  f 


*  Minute  of  the  Nova  Scotia  executive  council,  March  29,  1859  :  Sessional  papers  of 
the  province  of  Canada,  No.  30,  1860. 

+  Mr.  Ga  t's  memorandum  on  the  report  of  the  committee  on  commerce  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on  the  reciprocity  treaty  :  Canadian  sessional 
papers,  No.  23, 1862. 
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Mr.  Merritt's  committee  of  1858  made  a  report  in  the  closing 
dayo  of  the  session  recommending — 

That  the  principle  of  reciprocity  with  the  United  States  be  extended 
to  manufactures,  the  registration  of  Canadian  and  United  States  built 
vessels,  and  to  the  shipping  and  coasting  trade,  in  the  same  manner  as 
to  the  productions  of  the  soil.* 

A  report  of  similar  terms  was  also  made  next  session,  the 
adoption  of  which  was  favored  by  the  Liberal  members  of  the 
legislature,  but  the  government  managed  to  procure  its  defeat  by 
the  device  of  referring  it  back  to  the  committee. 

|f  1869.  The  next  movement  for  enlarged  trade  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  appears  to  have  been  made  in  1869,  three 
years  after  the  termination  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  although  the 
exact  nature  of  the  negotiations  has  never  been  made  public.  It 
was  thus  referred  to  in  the  session  of  1870,  on  a  motion  favoring  a 
customs  union  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  offered  by 
Hon.  L.  S.  Huntington.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington said: 

Last  year  only  nineteen  members  of  this  house  voted  against  reciprocity, 
such  was  the  disposition  of  the  house.  The  government  told  us  important 
negotiations  were  commencing,  which  they  trusted  would  result  in  very 
great  benefit  to  the  country,  and  this  house,  ministerial  as  well  as  opposi- 
tion, placed  confidence  in  these  statements  of  the  government.  I  notified 
my  hon.  friend  the  minister  of  militia  (Sir  George  Cartier)  the  other  day  that 
I  should  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  very  great  inconvenience  re- 
sulting not  only  to  ourselves  but  to  the  trade  interests  of  the  country  from 
the  reticence  which  the  government  attempted  in  regard  to  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  respecting  a  renewal  of  reciprocity,  and  I  asked  the 
hon.  gentleman  if  it  would  not  be  proper — without  any  detriment  to  the 
public  service — to  intimate  the  nature  of  these  negotiations  ;  and  I  asked 
the  hon.  gentleman  if,  in  the  preliminary  negotiations  between  this  govern- 
ment and  the  government  at  Washington,  there  was  not  a  proposition  that 
the  manufactures  of  both  countries  should  be  admitted  duty  free.  .  .  I 
know  something  about  this  matter  of  which  I  am  talking,  I  know  something 
about  the  memorandum  entered  into  between  the  contracting  parties  in  re- 
gard to  the  preliminary  negotiations,  and  I  have  my  information  from 
sources  which  I  believe  to  be  reliable  and  trustworthy.  And  I  say  that  in 
the  preliminary  negotiations  between  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rose  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Fish  it  was  agreed  that  the  manufactures  of  both  countries  should  be  ad- 
mitted duty  free,  and  hon.  gentlemen  cannot  deny  it.  .  .  If  the  hon. 
gentlemen  preserve  silence  and  refuse  to  answer,  I  have,  as  I  said  before, 
information  from  such  a  source  as  to  have  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  include  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  in  the  preliminary  agreement  for  reciprocal  trade,  and  as  I 
could  not  get  that  information  from  the  government  I  have  been  compelled 
to  present  it  to  the  house,  f 

*  Appendix  2  to  Journals,  1858. 

t  Parliamentary  Debates,  Dominion  of  Canada,  1870,  Vol.  I,  pp.  453-5. 
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The  nearest  approach  to  a  denial  of  this  statement  was  made  by 
the  finance  minister,  Sir  Francis  Hincks,  but  it  was  not  a  specific 
denial.  Mr.  Huntington  said  with  confidence  that  the  minister 
could  not  make  such  a  denial,  adding  that  "  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  such  a  source  that  he  did  not  think  a  specific  denial  of 
the  broad  fact  could  be  made."  Sir  John  Macdonald's  statement 
was  virtually  an  admission  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Huntington's  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  "  Thehon.  minister  of  finance,"  he  said, 
"  had  informed  the  house  that  the  communications  were  altogether 
of  an  unofficial  and  confidential  character.  .  .  The  hon.  minister 
of  finance  would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  honor  and  dereliction  of 
duty  as  minister,  as  statesman  and  as  a  man  if  he  revealed  confiden- 
tial communications,  unless  he  had  the  consent  of  those  who  were 
parties  to  it."  An  explicit  denial  has  never  been  given  to  Mr. 
Huntington's  allegation  that  the  Canadian  government  had  favored 
reciprocity  in  manufactures  with  the  United  States,  and  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  his  colleagues  have  frequently  been  challenged  on 
the  subject  in  parliament.  It  was  thus  referred  to  by  Hon.  George 
Brown  in  his  speech  in  the  senate  on  the  reciprocity  negotiations 
of  1874: 

More  than  one  effort  was  made  by  the  late  government  for  the  renewal  of 
the  old  treaty  between  1866  and  1869.  In  1869  formal  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  American  government,  and  the  projet  of  a  treaty  was 
presented  for  discussion.  The  negotiations  continued  from  July,  1869,  to 
March,  1870.  This  projet  included  the  cession  for  a  term  of  years  of  our 
fisheries  to  the  United  States,  the  enlargement  and  enjoyment  of  our  canals, 
the  free  enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  the  assimi- 
lation of  our  customs  and  excise  duties,  the  concession  of  an  import  duty 
equal  to  the  internal  revenue  taxes  of  the  United  States,  and  the  free  admis- 
sion into  either  country  of  certain  manufactures  of  the  other.  This  nego- 
tiation ended  abruptly  in  March,  1870.* 

SIR  ALEXANDER  GALT'S  VIEWS.  One  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  house  who  took  part  in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Huntington's 
motion  for  customs'  union  was  Sir  Alexander  Gait,  who  offered  an 
amendment  representing  that  the  increasing  population  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  Dominion  demanded  more  extensive  markets  and  a 
more  unrestricted  interchange  of  commodities  with  other  countries, 
and  asserting  the  expediency  of  obtaining  from  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment all  necessary  powers  to  enable  the  government  of  the  Do- 
minion to  enter  into  direct  communication  for  such  purpose  with 
British  possessions  and  foreign  states.  Speaking  to  his  amend- 
ment, Sir  Alexander  Gait  said: 

I  believe  from  one  end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other  every  reasonable  and 
intelligent  man  recognises  the  fact  that  the  freer  access  we  have  to  the  mar- 


*  Life  and  Speeches  of  Hon.  George  Brown,  p.  350. 
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kets  ot  the  United  States,  the  better  it  will  be  for  us.  The  remarks  we  have 
heard  in  this  hou?e  wholly  pointed  in  this  direction.  .  .  Now,  sir,  as  I  am 
referring  to  the  question  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  allow  it  to  be  supposed,  when  I  say  what  ought  to  be  our  attitude 
in  this  matter,  that  I  do  not  fully  recognise  the  importance  of  endeavoring 
at  the  earliest  possible  day  to  extend  free  trade  relations  a0rain  with  the 
United  States.  If  I  take  the  interests  of  the  several  provinces— take  for  in- 
stance the  interests  of  the  province  of  Ontario — can  any  one  desire  anything 
else  than  that  their  white  wheat,  their  barley,  their  lumber,  their  cattle  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  things  should  go  free  into  the  United  States,  their 
best  and  most  convenient  market  ?  Can  any  one  say  that  it  would  be  less 
advantageous  to  the  province  of  Ontario  that  such  should  be  the  state  of 
things  rather  than  what  obtains  now  ?  Certainly  it  must  be  that  free  access 
to  the  American  mai'ket  would  be  better,  and  pro  tanto  what  would  be  bet- 
ter for  Ontario  would  unquestionably  be  so  for  the  other  provinces.  .  . 
Well,  sir,  under  the  circumstances  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
desirability  of  having  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  and  I  contend  that 
with  these  considerations  before  us  we  should  not  take  any  course  that  will 
tend  to  postpone  free  trade  beyond  the  earliest  possible  day.  and  I  tell  hon. 
gentlemen  that  any  change  in  the  policy  of  this  country  in  regard  to  duties 
upon  American  produce,  anything  in  the  way  of  retaliation  is  a  most  unwise 
and  unstatesmanlike  policy  to  adopt.  .  .  I  contend,  sir,  that  foreign 
trade  is  essential  to  this  county.  We  have  not  a  market  within  ourselves 
for  all  our  productions  ;  we  must  send  them  to  foreign  countries,  and  this 
foreign  trade  will  give  employment  to  our  marine.  .  .  I  advocate  a 
tariff  for  revenue  purposes  only  ;  the  development  of  our  foreign  trade  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  do  it,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  sanction  and  ap- 
proval of  the  imperial  government  is  obtained.* 

Sir  Alexander  Gait's  proposals  were  endorsed  by  Mr.  Macken- 
zie, and  were  cordially  supported  by  the  Liberal  members  of  the 
house. 

THE  BROWN-FISH  TREATY.  Following  the  Washington  treaty 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims  and  the  fisheries  ques- 
tion, the  next  effort  to  promote  trade  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  was  made  in  1874,  when  Hon.  George 
Brown  represented  our  country  on  the  Commission  appointed  for 
that  purpose — Sir  Edward  Thornton  representing  Great  Britain, 
and  Secretary  Fish  the  United  States.  At  the  first  interview  the 
United  States  representative  suggested  an  enlargement  of  the 
scope  of  the  treaty  of  1854,  partly  in  the  direction  of  facilitating 
the  transportation  of  products  from  the  western  States  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  and  partly  by  the  addition  of  certain  classes  of 
manufactures  to  the  free  list  of  the  old  treaty,  and  a  draft  treaty 
was  finally  agreed  upon.  It  contained  ten  propositions,  the  chief 
of  which  were :  ( 1 )  Admission  duty  free  of  certain  natural  and 
manufactured  products;  (2)  Throwing  open  to  each  other,  recip- 
rocally by  both  countries,  the  coasting  trade  of  the  great  lakes 


*  Parliau  entary  Debates,  Pomhiion  of  Canada,  Vol.  I.  pp.  570-5. 
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and  the  St.  Lawrence  river;  (3)  Concession  on  equal  terms  of  the 
use  of  the  Canadian,  New  York  and  Michigan  canals,  and  (4) 
Reciprocal  admission  of  vessels  built  in  either  country  to  all  the 
advantages  of  registry  in  the  other.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  agricul- 
tural implements  were  placed  on  the  free  list,  together  with  the 
following  articles  of  other  manufactures: 

Axles,  of  all  kinds  ;  boots  and  shoes,  of  leather ;  boot  and  shoemaking 
machines  ;  buffalo  robes,  dressed  and  trimmed  ;  cotton  grain-bags  ;  cotton 
denims  ;  cotton  jeans,  unbleached  ;  cotton  drillings,  unbleached  ;  cotton 
plaids  ;  cotton  tickings  ;  cottonades,  unbleachpd  ;  cabinet  ware  and  furni- 
ture, or  parts  thereof  ;  carriages,  carts,  wagons  and  other  wheeled  vehicles 
or  sleighs,  or  parts  thereof;  fire-engines,  or  parts  thereof;  felt  cov»ring 
for  boilers  ;  gutta  percha  belting  and  tubing  ;  iron — bar,  hoop,  pig,  pud- 
dled, rod,  sheet  or  scrap  ;  iron  nails, spikes,  bolts,  tacks,  brads  or  springs  ; 
iron  castings  ;  india  rubber  belting  and  tubing  ;  locomotives  for  railways, 
or  parts  thereof  ;  lead — sheet  or  pig  ;  leather— sole  or  upper  ;  leather- 
harness  and  saddlery;  mill  or  factory  or  steamboat  fixed  engines  and  ma- 
chines, or  parts  thereof  ;  manufactures  of  marble,  stone,  slate  or  grauite  ; 
manufactures  of  wood  solely,  or  of  wood  nailed,  bound,  hinged  or  locked 
with  metal  materials  ;  mangles,  washing  machines,  wringing  machines  and 
drying  machines,  or  parts  thereof  ;  printing  paper  for  newspapers  ;  paper- 
making  machines,  or  parts  thereof ;  printing  type,  presses  and  folders, 
paper  cutters,  ruling  machines,  and  stereotyping  and  electrotyping  ap- 
paratus, or  parts  thereof ;  refrigerators  or  parts  thereof ;  railroad  cars, 
carriages  and  trucks,  or  parts  thereof ;  satinets  of  wool  and  cotton  ; 
steam  engines  or  parts  thereof  ;  steel,  wrought  or  cast,  and  steel  plates 
and  rails  ;  tin  tubes  and  piping  ;  tweeds,  of  wool  solely  ;  water-wheel  ma- 
chines and  apparatus,  or  parts  thereof.* 

These  articles,  Mr.  Brown  explained  in  his  speech  in  the  senate, 
were  selected  with  a  triple  object :  ( 1 )  that  they  should  be  articles 
of  common  daily  use  among  the  people,  or  affecting  the  prosecu- 
tion of  our  leading  industries;  (2)  that  they  should  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  be  difficult  to  smuggle  across  the  lines  and  easy  of 
identification  as  the  genuine  production  of  Canada  or  the  United 
States  ;  and  (3)  that  they  should  be  as  far  as  possible  the  produc- 
tion of  branches  of  industry  natural  to  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  which  a  considerable  inter- traffic  between  the  two 
countries  might  reasonably  be  expected,  f  It  was  understood, 
however,  that  any  article,  made  free  in  Canada  under  agreement 
with  any  foreign  country  must  be  made  free  to  Great  Britain.^ 
The  treaty  fell  through,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  United  States' 
senate  to  ratify  it,  the  draft  having  been  submitted  to  that  body 
only  two  days  before  the  close  of  the  session,  when  it  was  quite 

"  Memorandum  of  the  British  Plenipotentiaries,  p.  45. 
t  Life  and  Speeches  of  Hon.  George  Brown,  p.  396. 

t  Memorandum  of  tht  British  Plenipotentiaries,  p.  27,  at'd  Brown's  Life  and.  Speeches, 
r>.  ,71 
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impossible  to  discuss  and  decide  so  large  and  complicated  a  ques- 
tion as  its  adoption  involved.  Besides,  as  Secretary  Fish 
explained  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  money  question  occupied  everyone's 
thoughts  in  Washington  at  that  time,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  subject,  and  parties  were  rent  upon  it.* 


REASONS  FOR  RECIPROCITY. 

The  policy  of  unrestricted  reciprocity  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  as  outlined  in  the  resolution  of  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright  and  the  amending  resolution  of  Hon.  Mr.  Jones,  is  in  com- 
plete harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  Liberal  party  of  this  country 
for  the  past  thirty  years.  It  is  commended  to  the  judgment  of  our 
people  by  many  strong  reasons,  and  especially  by  the  considera- 
tion that  it  offers  the  best  and  surest  means  of  establishing  pros- 
perity in  the  country,  of  bringing  contentment  to  its  citizens,  and 
of  promoting  good  neighborhood  between  the  Dominion  and  the 
Union.    This  was  one  of  the  pretexts  of  the  "  national  policy." 

THE  NATIONAL  POLICY.  The  terms  of  the  national  policy  of 
the  Conservative  party,  under  which  they  have  governed  the  coun- 
try since  1879,  ought  to  be  distinctly  understood  in  connection 
with  the  policy  now  proposed.  The  resolution  moved  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  in  1879  affirmed: 

That  the  welfare  of  Canada  requires  the  addition  of  a  national  policy 
which,  by  a  judicious  readjustment  of  the  tariff,  will  benefit  and  foster  the 
agricultural,  the  mining,  the  manufacturing  and  other  industries  of  the  Do- 
minion ;  that  such  a  policy  will  retain  in  Canada  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  now  obliged  to  expatriate  themselves  in  search  of  employ- 
ment denied  them  at  home  ;  will  restore  prosperity  to  our  struggling  indus- 
tries, now  so  sadly  depressed  ;  will  prevent  Canada  from  being  made  a  sac- 
rifice market ;  will  encourage  and  develop  an  active  inter-provincial  trade  : 
and  moving  ( as  it  ought  to  do  J  in  the  direction  of  a  reciprocity  of  tariffs  with 
our  neighbors,  so  far  as  the  varied  interests  of  Canada  may  demand,  will 
greatly  tend  to  procure  for  this  country  eventually  a  reciprocity  of  trade. f 

It  has  accomplished  no  one  of  those  objects  excepting  at  the  cost 
of  the  people  of  Canada.  There  has  been  no  development  of  the 
mining  industries  as  a  result  of  the  policy  ;  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry has  not  been  so  seriously  depressed  as  now  within  a  period 
of  thirty  years  ;  the  exodus  of  our  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
United  States  has  been  unprecedented  in  its  extent  ;  no  active  in- 
terprovincial  trade  has  been  developed  ;  and  the  policy  has  been 


*  Brown's  Life  and  Speeches,  p.  216. 
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worse  than  a  dead  failure  in  tending  to  procure  a  reciprocity  of 
trade  with  the  United  States.  It  has  been  effectual  only  in  ena- 
bling a  few  favored  manufacturing  industries  to  nourish  at  the  cost 
of  the  consumers — in  building  up  monopolies  and  combines — in 
making  the  cost  of  living  dear — in  keeping  up  a  high  rate  of  taxa- 
tion and  expenditure — and  finally  in  bringing  humiliation  upon 
the  government  through  refusal  to  implement  the  terms  of  its 
standing  offer  of  reciprocity  in  natural  products  with  the  United 
States. 

UNDER  THE  RESTRICTIVE  POLICY.  During  the  three  years 
1873-4-5  the  aggregate  of  our  imports  was  in  round  numbers 
$380,000,000,  and  the  aggregate  of  our  exports  was  $257,000,000, 
making  a  foreign  trade  in  those  years  of  $637,000,000.  The  net 
public  debt  in  1875  was  $116,000,000:  it  is  now  about  twice  that 
sum.  The  annual  expenditure  in  1875  was  $23,700,000:  in  1887 
it  was  $35,658,000.*  We  have  spent  over  a  hundred  millions  of 
borrowed  money  since  1875  in  developing  our  resources,  and  add- 
ed, it  is  claimed,  about  a  million  to  the  number  of  our  producers 
and  consumers. j-  Yet  our  gross  trade  during  the  three  years 
1885-6-7  was  only  $590,000,000  as  compared  with  $637,000,000 
in  the  former  period,  the  exports  being  $264,000,000,  and  the  im- 
ports $326,000,000.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  average  per 
head  per  annum  of  exports  and  imports  in  1873-4-5  was  $55,  and 
the  average  in  1885-6-7  was  only  $40  ;  while  the  per  capita  debt 
has  risen  from  $30  to  $47.  A  large  increase  in  liabilities  with  a 
considerable  decline  in  trade  is  a  symptom  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood. In  the  case  of  an  individual  it  would  signify  that  he  was 
in  deep  water ;  in  the  case  of  a  community  no  other  conclusion  can 
legitimately  be  drawn. 

OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE.  For  the  seven  years  1874-80  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  Canada  was  $1,244,000,000,  and  for  the  seven 
years  1881-7  it  was  $1,297,000,000,  being  an  increase  of  about  4^ 
per  cent.  In  the  first  period  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was 
$602,000,000  and  in  the  second  $634,000,000,  while  the  trade  with 
the  United  States  was  $534,000,000  in  the  first  period  and  $607,- 
000,000  in  the  second.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  face  of 
an  adverse  duty  of  38^  to  45  per  cent,  on  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  first  period,  and  of  42J  to  47  per  cent,  in 
the  second,  the  trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  rose 

*  Taxation  by  customs  for  the  three  years  1883-4-5  was  $42  630,000  :  for  the  three 
years  1885-6-7  it  was  $60,778,000. 

t  The  population  of  1887  is  taken  at  4,85(i,000,  the  estimate  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment, but  which  is  almost  certainly  excessive. 
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from  43  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  1874-80  to  47  per  cent,  in  18§l-7  ; 
whereas  the  trade  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  with  almost 
all  the  articles  imported  by  the  latter  from  our  country  free  of  duty, 
fell  from  51  per  cent,  of  the  whole  in  the  first  period  to  49  per  cent, 
in  the  second.  With  this  tendency  of  trade  manifested,  in  spite  of 
the  barriers  of  high  tariffs,  it  is  obvious  that  under  such  a  policy 
as  that  of  Sir  Eichard  Cartwright's  resolution — with  all  articles 
manufactured  in  or  the  natural  products  of  either  the  United 
States  or  Canada  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  ports  of  the  other 
— an  immense  development  of  commerce  would  result. 

HOME  MARKETS.  The  home  markets  of  a  people  are  not  nec- 
essarily those  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell  :  they  are  the 
markets  nearest  and  most  accessible  to  the  place  of  production. 
Now,  to  the  great  majority  of  Canadians,  and  especially  to  the 
populations  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  the  markets  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can cities  are  within  easy  reach.  On  an  average  they  are  within 
five  hours'  rail  of  the  American  frontier,  and  within  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hours'  rail  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Make 
trade  between  the  two  countries  free  and  those  great  cities  would 
become  our  home  markets,  as  much  as  Toronto  and  Montreal,  more 
speedily  reached  from  these  provinces  than  from  Ohio,  Indiana  or 
Illinois.  And,  as  Sir  Kichard  Cartwright  has  pointed  out,  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  markets  in  the 
world,  having  grown  in  twenty-five  years  from  30,000,000  to  60,- 
000,000  of  consumers,  and  the  population  of  its  great  cities  is  one 
of  the  very  richest  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  "  There  is  no  popula- 
tion in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  keen  bargainers  though  the  the  Amer- 
icans are  no  doubt,  with  whom  it  is  so  desirable  to  establish  free 
trade  relations  for  the  agriculturists  of  any  country,  as  it  is  with 
the  population  of  the  great  American  cities.  It  is  perfectly  well 
known  to  all  who  are  familiar  with  that  people  that  there  is  no 
market  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  the  man  who  has  a  first-rate 
article,  particularly  of  food,  to  sell,  is  half  so  sure  of  obtaining  a 
first-rate  price  for  it  as  in  the  United  States.  Nowhere  have  I 
known  men  who  spend  so  lavishly  on  their  own  personal  living  and 
for  their  own  personal  comfort  as  the  great  millionaires,  and  for 
that  matter  the  general  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  great  cities 
of  the  United  States."*  A  home  market  of  such  customers  is  one 
of  the  greatest  boons  the  Canadian  producer  could  obtain.  They 
are  at  our  very  door.  "We  can  talk  to  them  through  the  telephone. 
A  few  hours'  journey  at  the  most  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
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them,  and  in  dealing  with  them  we  should  have  the  advantage  of 
knowing  thoroughly  what  they  want  to  buy. 

OUR  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES.  As  shown  by  United 
States  trade  returns,  the  imports  from  Canada  for  1885-6  (ending 
June  30)  was  $37,304,000,  and  for  1886-7  $37,847,000,  making 
$65,151,000  for  both  years.  They  took  in  both  years  20,546,000 
bushels  of  our  barley,  valued  at  $13,346,000  ;  170,200  tons  hay, 
$1,824,000  ;  1,206,000  bushels  pease  and  beans,  $1,082,000  ;  46,667 
horses,  $6,380,000  ;  95,400  cattle,  $1,875,000  ;  815,417  sheep, 
$2,183,000  ;  28,149,000  dozen  eggs,  $3,825,000  ;  fish,  $4,455,000  ; 
coal,  625,440  tons,  $2,157,000  ;  gypsum,  257,378  tons,  $275,574  ; 
copper  ore,  $520,000  ;  lumber,  $16,846,000  ;  and  fruit,  $472,000, 
Of  these  articles,  fruit,  eggs  and  gypsum  are  free,  as  well  as  ani- 
mals imported  for  breeding  purposes,  and  fresh  fish.  The  others 
are  dutiable,  the  rate  on  animals  being  20  per  cent.,  on  barley  10 
cents  per  bushel,  on  hay  $2  per  ton,  on  wood  an  average  of  20  per 
cent.,  on  potatoes  15  cents  per  bushel,  on  beans  and  pease  10  per 
cent.,  and  on  coal  and  iron  ore  75  cents  per  ton. 

WHO  PAYS  THE  DUTY  ?  The  question  of  who  pays  the  duty 
on  those  products  when  imported  into  the  United  States  has  been 
answered  by  Sir  John  Macdonald  as  follows  : 

I  find  that  the  farmers  of  West  Canada  and  East  Canada  could  not  un- 
derstand there  was  anything  in  their  barley,  for  instance,  being  obliged  to 
pay  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  upon  going  into  the  United  States,  whereas  the 
prodiice  of  the  American  farmers  was  allowed  to  be  brought  into  this  coun- 
try free.  It  is  said  the  consumer  pays  the  duty,  and  that  the  farmer  does 
not  suffer  anything.  That  is  the  statement,  but,  when  I  put  a  simple  case, 
which  I  have  done  frequently,  I  can  get  no  answer.  I  put  a  case  in  the  East- 
ern townships  of  a  man  upon  the  imaginary  line  which  was  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States.  Suppose  a  man  has  100  acres  on  the  Cana- 
dian side  of  the  line  and  100  acres  on  the  American  side  of  the  line.  Sup- 
pose he  grows  1,000  bushels  of  barley  on  each  of  his  farms.  He  takes  his 
1,000  American  bushels  to  the  American  market  and  gets  one  dollar  a  bushel 
for  it.  He  takes  his  1,000  bushels  of  Canadian  barley  to  the  American  mar- 
ket and  gets  but  85c.  per  bushel,  because  he  has  to  pay  15  per  cent,  for  tak- 
ing it  across  that  imaginary  line.  How  can  it,  in  this  case,  be  said  that  the 
consumer  pays  the  duty  ?  It  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  Canadian 
farmers.* 

Sir  David  Macpherson  also  gave  his  view  of  the  question  in  a 
speech  at  Walkerton,  in  1878,  as  follows  : 

There  is  a  very  simple  rule  by  which  every  man  can  ascertain  for  himself 
who  pays  the  duty  on  almost  every  article.  If  we  produce  that  which  our 
neighbors  have  not,  and  which  they  must  buy  from  us,  we  can  put  our  own 
price  upon  it,  and  leave  them  to  pay  the  duty  imposed  by  their  govern- 

*  House  of  Commons  Debates,  1878,  p.  861. 
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ment.  In  that  case  the  consumer  unquestionably  pays  the  duty.  Bu* 
our  neighbors  and  ourselves  produce  similar  commodities,  and  our  pro" 
ducers  have  to  compete  with  their  producers.  On  their  way  to  the  American 
market  our  producers  have  to  pass  through  the  American  custom  house  and 
pay  the  American  duty,  and  when  they  reach  the  market  they  can  obtain 
no  more  for  their  commodities  than  the  American  producer  who  pays  no 
duty.  .  .  Suppose  a  farmer  in  this  country  takes  five  horses  valued  at 
$100  each  to  Detroit  to  sell.  The  duty  on  horses  in  the  United  States  is  20 
per  cent. ,  which  the  Canadian  farmer  must  pay  before  he  can  enter  the  De- 
troit market.  That  is  he  must  pay  $20  for  each  horse,  and  on  his  five  horses 
$100,  or  the  value  of  one  horse  at  the  United  States  custom  house  before  he 
can  take  them  to  the  market.  Then  he  will  get  no  more  than  a  Michigan 
farmer  will  get  for  five  equally  good  horses.  Suppose  that  he  and  a  Michi- 
gan farmer  each  sells  five  horses— each  gets  $500  for  his  horses.  The  Ameri- 
can takes  |his  $500  home  in  his  pocket ;  while  the  Canadian  takes  home 
only  $400.* 

According  to  these  views  the  farmers  of  Canada  paid  duties  on 
barley  sold  to  Americans  in  the  fiscal  year  1886-7  to  the  amount 
of  $1,350,000  ;  on  horses  (not  including  those  on  the  free  list), 
$460,000;  on  cattle,  $176,000;  on  sheep,  $237,000;  on  hay,  $156,- 
000  ;  on  beans  and  pease,  $60,000  ;  and  on  potatoes,  $184,000 — a 
total  of  $2,623,000.  So  also  the  lumbermen  paid  $1,665,000  and 
the  coal-miners  $250,000.  Here  is  a  total  of  $4,538,000  paid  by 
Canadian  farmers,  lumbermen  and  coal-miners  as  duties  to  the 
United  States  government  (according  to  the  views  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  and  Sir  David  Macpherson)  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
their  products  in  American  markets  ;  while  on  the  total  dutiable 
imports  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  valued  at  $26,000,- 
000,  the  sum  so  paid  was  about  $7,000,000 — equal  to  eight  per 
cent,  profits  on  the  Dominion's  total  exports  last  year  to  all  coun- 
tries. Yet  the  government  and  its  supporters  have  declared  by 
their  vote  on  Hon.  Mr.  Foster's  amendment  to  Sir  Richard  Cart- 
wright's  motion  that  this  loss  of  profits  must  continue  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  great  natural  industries  of  the  country  lest  it  might 
"  conflict  with  the  policy  of  fostering  the  various  industries  and 
interests  of  the  Dominion  which  was  adopted  in  1879."  They 
know  that  freer  trade  relations  cannot  be  procured  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity  in  natural  products  ;  and  so  to  coddle  and  foster  a  few 
of  the  minor  industries  of  the  country  they  are  determined  to 
sacrifice  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  them. 

WAS  RESTRICTION  A  NECESSITY?  The  commercial  depression 
of  the  last  decade,  which  extended  over  the  world,  was  the  excuse 
for  the  adoption  of  our  restrictive  policy.  It  gave  to  the  party  out 
of  office  an  opportunity  to  agitate  against  the  party  in  office  by  an 
appeal   to   the   spirit   of   selfishness.    But   was   the  condition 
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of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  such  as  to  call 
for  the  overturn  of  our  old  commercial  policy,  and  has  restric- 
tion justified  the  expectations  of  it  ?  The  condition  of  our  manu- 
facturing industries  in  1878  may  be  recalled  by  a  few  extracts  from 
a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  J ohn  Charlton  on  Sir 
John  Macdonald's  N.P.  resolution.  Mr.  Charlton  had  entered  into 
correspondence  with  a  number  of  manufacturers  on  the  subject  of 
business  depression,  and  received  replies  from  twenty-one  of  them. 
A  summary  of  the  more  important  ones  is  given.* 

1.  An  extensive  cotton  mill  in  the  west :  earned  ten  per  cent,  last  year 
(1877),  which  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  additional  machinery. 

2.  An  extensive  woollen  factory,  with  a  capital  of  $180,000  :  gross  profits 
during  the  past  year  ten  per  cent. 

3.  Large  woollen  factory  :  profits  on  capital  last  year  six  per  cent. 

4.  Foundry  with  a  capital  of  $180,000  :  no  profit  on  fixed  capital  last  year 
owing  to  bad  debts  and  keen  competition  ;  the  measure  of  protection  they 
had  enjoyed  had  unduly  stimulated  the  industry,  and  the  business  was  over- 
done. 

5.  Hosiery  establishment  in  the  west :  too  much  home  competition  and 
business  overdone  ;  profits  last  year  six  per  cent. 

6.  Another  hosiery  establishment  :  trade  fairly  good  ;  profits  on  capital 
last  year  eight  per  cent. 

7.  Extensive  sewing  machine  maker  ;  not  running  on  full  time  ;  satisfied 
last  year  with  interest  on  investment. 

8.  Agricultural  implement  maker  in  the  west:  making  reaper  harvesters 
and  various  machines  ;  past  ten  months  the  busiest  ever  known  ;  exporting 
largely  to  Great  Britain,  Australia  and  South  Africa  ;  export  trade  rapidly 
increasing. 

9.  Another  agricultural  implement  maker  in  the  west :  a  larger  and  more 
profitable  business  last  year  than  ever  before  ;  profits  satisfactory  and  wants 
no  more  protection. 

10.  Large  foundry  in  the  west  :  business  improving  ;  profits  last  year 
twenty  per  cent.  ;  too  much  home  competition. 

11.  Agricultural  implement  maker  :  building  1,500  reapers  ;  profits  last 
year  twenty-three  per  cent ;  more  protection  would  damage  his  business. 

12.  Agricultural  implement  maker  :  business  increasing  rapidly  ;  export- 
ing 400  machines  ;  profit  last  year  twenty  per  cent,  on  sales  and  forty  per 
cent,  on  capital. 

13.  Agricultural  implement  maker  :  wants  no  more  protection  ;  profits  on 
capital  last  year  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent. 

14.  James  Noxon,  of  Ingersoll,  agricultural  implement  maker :  "  The  pro- 
fits of  this  company  last  year,  after  making  ample  provision  for  bad  and 
doubtful  debts,  were  twenty-eight  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital  stock.  Our 
usual  profits  were  over  thirty  per  cent.  .  .  There  never  was  a  more  absurd 
cry  than  that  manufacturers  are  languishing  for  want  of  protection,  while 
the  fact  is  the  manufacturing  industries,  not  including  lumber,  are  to-day 
more  prosperous  than  any  other  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  agriculture.  It  may  safely  be  said,  generally,  that 
the  manufacturers  of  Canada  are  as  prosperous  as  are  the  manufacturers  of 
any  country  in  the  world  at  the  present  time." 


*  House  of  Commons  Debates,  1878,  pp.  913-14, 
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In  summing  up  the  reports  of  the  various  establishments,  Mr. 
Charlton  said  that  six  had  made  profits  of  twenty  per  cent,  and  up- 
wards ;  two  others  he  felt  justified  in  saying  exceeded  twenty  per 
cent.  ;  two  reported  ten  per  cent ;  six  reported  profits  of  six  to 
eight  per  cent.  ;  one  reported  profits  reduced  as  compared  with  for- 
mer years  ;  and  only  two  reported  that  they  had  made  no  dividend. 

Under  the  restrictive  policy  so  much  capital  was  put  into  the 
favored  industries  that  in  a  short  time  the  home  competition  be- 
came too  keen,  and  many  failures  occurred  and  capital  was  lost 
until  relief  was  found  in  adopting  the  plan  of  "  combines."  In  this 
way  home  competition  was  avoided,  the  restrictive  policy  was  suc- 
cessful in  keeping  up  the  prices  of  products,  and  the  whole  body  of 
consumers  in  the  country  were  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  the  favored 
industries.  And  hence  in  large  measure  the  present  distress  affect- 
ing the  great  natural  industries  of  the  country,  the  discontent  of 
our  people,  the  exodus  to  the  United  States,  and  the  wide -spread 
desire  for  radical  changes  in  our  commercial  relations  with  the 
United  States. 


THE  EXODUS  FROM  CANADA. 

The  position  of  Canada,  alongside  a  great  and  prosperous  na- 
tion of  the  same  race,  and  possessing  similar  institutions,  leaves  her 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  attractions  of  the  larger  and  wealthier 
country.  Colonial  life  is  not  usually  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
patriotic  sentiment,  and  attachments  to  the  soil  take  root  slowly. 
The  spirit  of  migration  takes  ready  hold  of  the  people,  and  the 
slightest  cause  of  discontent  often  induces  removals  from  one 
neighborhood  to  another,  and  from  one  state  or  province  to 
another.  Among  the  old  nations  of  Europe,  where  racial  distinc- 
tions are  historic  and  family  traditions  are  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  changes  of  citizenship  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
The  German  seldom  leaves  his  own  kinsmen  to  settle  among  French- 
men, or  Russians,  or  Spaniards  ;  and  so  with  men  of  all  the  na- 
tions. When  they  leave  homeland  at  all  it  is  usually  to  seek  a 
home  in  the  new  world.  But  here  in  America  the  conditions  are 
different.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  possesses  the  continent,  and  to  the 
vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants  migration  means  only  a  change  from 
one  community  of  kinsmen  to  another.  As  long  as  people  are 
prosperous  and  well  governed  they  are  not  disposed  to  break  up 
old  associations  ;  but  let  business  stress  prevail  or  misgovernment 
creep  in,  and  men  speedily  become  unsettled,  and  movements  of 
population  begin.  Hence  in  our  country  in  particular,  the  im- 
portance of  having  wise  and  prudent  rulers,  stable  government 
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just  administration  of  the  laws,  an  honorable  regard  for  institu- 
tions and  the  rights  of  minorities,  and  a  public  policy  that  favors 
no  class,  or  occupation,  or  industry  at  the  expense  of  any  others. 

LOSING  OUR  PEOPLE.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  has  conclusively 
shown  in  his  speech  on  our  trade  relations  that  in  the  twenty-five 
years  from  1861  to  1886  one  in  every  four  of  the  native  born 
population  of  Canada  has  been  compelled  to  seek  a  home  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  that  of  all  the  immigrants  whom  we  have  im- 
ported at  great  cost  three  out  of  four  have  been  compelled  to  fol- 
low in  the  track  of  that  native  born  population.  The  reports  of 
of  the  United  States  census  show  that  in  1860  there  were  249,000 
men  of  Canadian  birth  in  the  United  States,  that  in  1870  the 
number  had  increased  to  490,000,  and  that  in  1880  it  had  gone 
up  to  712,000.  Now  the  death  rate  must  have  caused  a  loss  of 
this  population  in  that  interval  of  time  of  very  nearly  200,000,  so 
that  the  total  number  c  f  Canadians  who  left  their  own  country  to 
settle  in  the  United  States  was  not  less  than  660,000.  How  many 
have  gone  since  1880  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  ;  but  in 
Ontario,  where  a  municipal  enumeration  is  made  every  year,  it  is 
almost  absolutely  certain  that  not  less  than  270,000  have  gone 
out.  The  exodus  from  the  other  provinces  has  also  been  going  on 
without  abatement,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed  men 
there  are  now  about  one  million  of  native  Canadians  in  the  United 
States.  And  as  with  the  native  born,  so  with  the  immigrant  class 
who  found  a  temporary  home  in  our  country.  The  foreign  born 
in  the  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion  numbered  684,000  in 
1861,  while  in  1881  they  numbered  only  610,000,  although  in  the 
interval  about  520,000  immigrants  had  settled  in  the  country  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  minister  of  agriculture.  Allowing  for 
loss  by  death  at  the  common  rate  it  is  clear  that  about  360,000  of 
them  must  have  left  our  country  during  those  twenty  years,  while 
since  that  time  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  exodus  of  this 
class  of  citizens  has  met  with  any  check.  It  is  as  clearly  estab- 
lished as  any  fact  can  be  by  the  reports  of  the  department  of 
agriculture  and  the  census  that  in  the  five  years  from  1881  to  1886 
Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  territories  lost  of  Canadian  and  foreign 
born  settlers  more  than  100,000  souls.* 

A  COMPARISON.  But  it  is  said  by  the  friends  of  the  govern- 
ment— it  was  said  by  Hon.  Mr.  Foster  in  his  speech  on  Sir  Richard 

*  In  Massachusetts  at  the  census  of  1S80  there  were  116,603  native  Canadians,  and  at 
the  census  of  1885  the  number  was  increased  to  144,459,  of  whom  64,503  were  of  French 
origin.  Allowing  for  deaths,  the  accession  in  the  Ave  years  must  have  been  fully 
30,000.  Natives  of  New  Brunswick  increased  from  12,006  to  16,449,  and  natives  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  29,307  to  40,839. 
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Cartwright's  motion — that  between  1873  and  1879  a  larger  popu- 
lation went  out  from  Canada  than  has  gone  out  in  as  many  years 
since.  Mr.  Foster  asserted  this  to  be  the  fact,  and  challenged  proof 
to  the  contrary.  Here  again  there  is  a  difficulty  of  deciding  the 
issue  by  exact  figures,  unless  we  take  those  given  in  the  returns  of 
United  States  customs  officers,  and  these  show  that  in  the  later 
period  the  number  of  Canadians  arriving  in  the  United  States  was 
an  enormously  larger  number  than  in  the  earlier  period.  But  we 
have  the  municipal  enumerations  of  Ontario,  and  these  prove  the 
case  conclusively  against  the  contention  of  Mr.  Foster.  They  show 
that  in  the  seven  years  1872-79  the  population  of  the  province 
increased  by  251,000,  or  17J  percent.;  whereas  in  the  seven  years 
1879-86  it  increased  by  only  145,500,  or  8f  per  cent.;  although  in 
the  latter  period  the  number  of  immigrants  reported  to  have  settled 
in  the  province  was  32,300  more  than  in  the  former.  Our  yearly 
growth  by  natural  increment  is  at  least  two  per  cent.,  and  at  that 
rate  the  increase  in  the  seven  years  1879-86  should  be  234,000. 
To  this  add  the  208,000  reported  by  the  immigration  department 
to  have  settled  in  the  province  and  we  have  a  total  increase  of  442,- 
000.  But  the  actual  increase  was  only  145,000,  showing  that  in 
the  interval  we  lost  very  nearly  300,000  souls. 

CANADIAN  FARMERS  IN  MICHIGAN.  The  report  of  the  Michigan 
Bureau  of  Labor  for  1887  contains  a  table  compiled  from  the  as- 
sessment returns  of  municipalities,  giving  the  number  of  farmers  in 
each  town  by  nationalities,  the  amount  of  money  brought  by  for- 
eigners on  arrival,  and  the  assessed  valuation  of  farms  by  national- 
ities. There  are  1,135  towns  in  the  state,  but  only  646  have  given  sta- 
tistics which  could  be  tabulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  In  those 
646  towns  it  appears  that  there  are  8,225  farmers  who  are  natives 
of  Canada,  that  they  brought  $2,110,000  with  them  to  the  state, 
and  that  the  assessed  value  of  their  farms  is  $10,764,000.  Assum- 
ing each  of  these  farmers  to  hold  120  acres,  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Esssx,  or 
the  whole  of  Wellington  and  Waterloo,  or  the  whole  of  York  and 
Ontario.  And  if  it  be  assumed  that  there  are  as  many  Canadian 
farmers  in  the  other  townships  of  the  state,  proportionally,  as  in 
those  for  which  statistics  are  given,  there  are  enough  of  them  at 
120  acres  each  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Elgin, 
Norfolk  and  Haldimand,  or  the  whole  of  York,  Ontario,  Durham 
and  Northumberland. 

Such,  in  part,  is  the  result  of  a  policy  which  in  twenty  years  has 
trebled  the  debt  of  this  Dominion,  trebled  its  taxes,  and  legislated 
continuously  in  the  interests  of  sections  and  parties  and  political 
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supporters,  instead  of  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  people.  A 
change  of  policy  is  not  only  desirable,  but  it  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity if  we  are  to  become  a  nation  ;  and  amongst  other  reforms  there 
must  be  a  chance  of  appeal  to  the  people  on  a  fair  division  of  the 
constituencies,  with  honest  returning  officers,  without  the  scale 
weighted  against  us  with  grants  for  piers,  harbors,  bridges  and 
railway  branches,  and  every  form  of  political  influence  to  help  one 
political  party  in  the  state  and  hurt  another. 


WHAT  THE  PROPOSITION  DOES  NOT  INVOLVE. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  urged  against  a  policy  of  unre- 
stricted trade  with  the  United  States  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
all  the  revenue  which  we  derive  from  the  customs  duties  that  we 
obtain  from  American  imports,  and  that  it  forces  us  to  levy  direct 
taxes  on  the  people.  This  ignores  an  obvious  way  out,  viz.,  that 
there  is  enormous  room  for  economy  in  our  present  administration 
of  the  revenue.  Sir  Richard  Cartwright's  opinions  on  this  aspect 
of  the  question  are  entitled  to  great  weight.  Speaking  to  his  re- 
solution in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said  : 

I  wish  to  face  this  question  fairly  and  squarely.  I  do  not,  for  my  part,  pre- 
tend to  tell  this  house  that  if  we  obtain  immediately  free  and  unrestricted 
intercourse  with  the  United  States,  there  might  not  be  some  temporary  in- 
convenience accruing  in  the  matter  of  revenue.  But,  sir,  I  have  this  to  point 
out :  this  proposition  of  mine  does  not  involve  the  addition  of  one  cent  or 
one  farthing  to  the  burdens  of  the  people,  but  much  the  contrary.  We  do 
not  propose,  sir,  as  some  have  proposed  in  discussing  schemes  for  the  future 
of  Canada,  to  add  many  millions  a  year  to  our  annual  expenditure.  We  are 
not  talking,  sir,  at  this  present  moment  of  raising  -$37,000,000  in  place  of 
$30,000,000.  We  are  simply  talking  of  raising  $30,000,000  by  a  small  alter- 
ation in  the  mode  of  taxation,  and  by  a  re-adjustment  of  taxation  in  general. 
I  repeat  it  is  possible,  though  nut  by  any  manner  of  means  inevitable  or 
necessary,  that  you  may  have  to  alter  your  mode  of  collection.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  the  slightest  degree,  that  you  should  add  one  penny  to  the  total 
aggregate  burdens  of  the  people,  but  the  contrary.  ...  I  desire  to  point 
out  that  the  fundamental  fact,  for  fact  it  is,  on  which  this  whole  argument 
is  based,  is  this  :  Give  us  free  and  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the  United 
States,  and  by  that  act  you  enormously  increase  the  whole  income  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  of  Canada.  You  will  enable  them,  and  as  I  be- 
lieve almost  instantaneously,  almost  within  year  and  day,  to  buy  a  great 
quantity  of  goods  which  they  cannot  now  buy,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
will  be  dutiable  goods  ;  and  by  consequence  there  is  good  and  sound  ground, 
if  you  admit  my  preliminary  fact  to  be  true,  for  saying  that  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  the  remaining  taxes  will  yield  quite  as  much  as  those  we  now 
have  in  our  artificially  restricted  system.  But  bear  in  mind  that  no  increase 
of  taxation  whatever  is  contemplated  ;  all  that  is  required  is  a  simple  re-adjust- 
ment. .  .  ,  We  will  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  that  we  have  to  face 
this  bugbear  of  direct  taxation — direct  taxation,  be  it  remembered,  not  for 
all  revenue,  but  for  a  trifling  portion  of  it  alone.    Now,  sir,  I  have  to  call  the 
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attention  of  the  house  in  that  connection  to  certain  important  facts.  First 
of  all,  no  man  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  this  subject  will  dare  deny  the 
fact,  which  I  think  is  recognised  by  every  political  economist,  that  direct 
taxation  properly  levied  takes  a  great  deal  less  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  peo- 
ple than  indirect  taxation  ;  most  of  all  than  indirect  taxation  levied  as  our 
system  of  indirect  taxation  is  levied  now.    Sir,  I  desire  to  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  we  ought  not,  I  do  not  think  this  government  would  dare,  I  do  not 
think  any  other  government  would  wish,  to  add  by  direct  taxation  one  farthing 
or  one  penny  to  the  taxes  that  now  press  most  heavily  on  the  agricultural  classes, 
on  the  fishermen,  on  the  miners,  on  the  lumbermen,  on  all  the  great  producing 
classes  in  this  community.    I  shall  be  prepared  to  prove  in  some  detail,  at  the 
proper  place  and  time,  that  among  the  many  faults  with  which  our  system 
abounds,  perhaps  the  greatest  is  this :  that  under  it  the  hard-working,  in- 
dustrious, thrifty  man  is  taxed  enormonsly  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  his 
earnings  ;  and  I  say  that  with  a  system  of  direct  taxation,  if  you  must  have 
recourse  to  it,  although  I  doubt  greatly  whether  you  need  with  proper  econo- 
my have  recourse  to  it,  that  crying  injustice  must  be  redressed,  and  the  res- 
pectable, well-to-do  monied  classes  must  be  made  to  pay  their  fair  proportion 
(and  no  more  should  be  asked)  to  the  burdens  of  the  country.    This  propor- 
tion they  most  assuredly  do  not  contribute  today,  and  never  will,  under  a 
system  of  purely  direct  taxation.    Further,  we  should  bear  in  mind,  as 
these  hon.  gentlemen  are  so  intensively  desirous  of  copying  English  pre- 
cedents, that  is  the  system  of  the  mother  country  in  a  very  high  degree  ;  and 
if  that  precedent  be  followed  here  two  very  good  results  will  accrue.  First 
of  all,  sir,  you  will  remove  that  crying  injustice  of  which  I  spoke,  and  by 
which  the  poor  man  contributes  out  of  all  proportion  today,  out  of  his 
scanty  means,  to  the  support  of  our  government ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
you  will  produce  this  other  admirable  result,  that  you  will  give  all  these 
respectable  well-to-do,  monied  men  a  keen  practical  interest  in  watching 
the  public  expenditure  and  checking  extravagance.    You  will  do  more,  (if 
it  must  be  done)  by  that  means  than  by  any  other  to  create  a  sound,  whole- 
some, healthy  public  opinion,  the  want  of  which  is  so  great  an  evil  to  Canada 
today.     I  dwell  on  this  more  especially  because  I  am  aware  that,  at  this 
very  moment,  there  are  certain  persons,  presumably  in  the  interest  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  are  losing  no  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
farmers  of  this  country  in  particular,  that  if  we  get  unrestricted  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  the  federal  revenues  will  have  to  be  raised  by  direct 
taxation,  levied  in  the  same  way  as  the  municipal  taxes  are  to-day.    1  for 
one  will  protest  to  the  uttermost  of  my  power  against  any  such  injustice^ ;  I  for 
one  declare  here,  speaking  on  my  responsibility  in  my  place  in  parliament, 
speaking  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  our  present  system  is 
monstrously  unjust  to  the  poor  man  and  altogether  too  favorable  to  the  rich 
man,  and  that  that  injustice  ought  to  be  redressed,  not  by  adding  to  the 
burden  of  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  artisan,  the  mechanic,  the  fisherman, 
the  miner,  the  lumberman,  but  by  removing  the  burdens  from  these  classes 
and  placing  them  upon  the  shoulders  on  which  by  right  they  ought  to  fall. 
It  is  almost  too  ridiculous.    Here  we  are,  here  we  have  been,  adding  mil- 
lions^ year  to  the  taxes  of  this  country  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
permanent  welfare  of  the  people  ;  and  we  are  told  forsooth,  that  although 
we  may,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  community,  add  many  millions  a 
year  to  our  taxation,  we  must  not  alter  the  mode  of  collection  one  hair's 
breadth  under  penalty  of  producing  the  most  terrible  results.   One  is  tempted 
to  remember  Oxenstein's  old  saying  :  "  Quam  parva  sapientia  mundusguber- 
natur."    Why,  if  one-quarter  of  what  I  have  heard  be  true,  the  pickings 
and  stealings  wrung  by  half-a-dozen  combines  from  the  people  would  more 
than  equal  any  sum  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  raise  by  direct  taxation. 
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WIDER  TRADE  DEMANDED  BY  OUR  FARMERS. 

Hon.  A.  G.  Jones  of  Halifax,  who  moved  the  amendment  to  the 
resolutions  in  favour  of  reciprocity  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  re- 
gistration of  vessels,  spoke  as  follows  on  the  interest  of  farmers  in 
procuring  free  trade  relations  with  the  United  States : 

In  a  country  like  ours  the  farmers  should  not  only  live  but  they  should 
prosper,  and  if  you  take  from  them  by  placing  heavy  taxes  on  the  products 
of  their  industry,  while  they  live  they  cannot  make  any  accumulations  for 
their  old  age.  These  may  not  have  a  direct  effect,  and  many  a  man  is  day 
by  day  wondering  why  he  does  not  do  better  and  why  the  present  times 
are  so  different  to  the  old  times  when  we  had  reciprocity  with  the  United 
States.  The  farmer  raises  as  many  potatoes,  and  as  many  cattle,  he 
catches  more  fish,  and  yet  he  is  compelled  to  ask  himself  the  question 
after  a  year's  hard  toil  is  over  :  Why  are  we  in  a  different  position  to- 
day from  what  we  were  during  the  time  the  reciprocity  treaty  was  in 
operation  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  During  reciprocity  he  had  access  to  the 
American  market,  and  everything  rushed  to  that  market.  Our  potatoes 
found  a  market  in  the  States— there  is  no  other  market  for  them.  The 
potatoes  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  which  is  one  of  their  chief  crops,  found 
a  market  there— there  is  no  other  market  for  them.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment those  potatoes  are  taxed  15  cents  a  bushel.  If  you  estimate  that  an 
acre  will  produce  from  200  bushels  to  400  bushels,  you  will  find,  taking 
the  lowest  calculation,  200  bushels,  that  the  duty  or  incubus  placed  on  every 
acre  of  land  cultivated  in  potatoes  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  amount  to  $30.  Sweep  away  the  present  tariff  and 
give  us  unrestricted  reciprocity  with  the  United  States,  and  what  would  be 
the  result  ?  Why  our  farming  industry  and  our  farm  lands  would  go  up 
with  a  bound  ;  every  man  and  every  farmer  would  know  that  he  could  put 
in  a  crop  and  cultivate  his  land,  because  that  large  country  alongside  of 
us  afforded  a  boundless  market  for  his  enterprise  ;  he  would  know  that 
that  country  could  take  whatever  he  had  to  dispose  of,  and  his  farm  would 
immediately  improve  to  the  extent  of  $30  per  acre. 


CHOICE  BETWEEN  TWO  POLICIES. 

On  the  choice  between  the  two  policies  now  before  the  country, 
Mr.  Davies  of  Prince  Edward  Island  said,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  Sir  Richard  Cartwright's  resolutions : 

We  must  make  our  choice  between  two  policies.  We  have,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  National  Policy,  with  a  statutory  offer  which  we  know  has  not 
been  accepted  ;  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  broad,  statesmanlike  propo- 
sition submitted  here  for  throwing  down  the  barriers  of  trade  and  opening 
up  unrestricted  reciprocity  between  the  two  countries.  We  have  offered  to 
us  the  choice^  between  stagnation  in  our  trade,  as  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  it 
at  present  exists,  and  that  prosperity  which  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds 
under  the  old  treaty  and  which  will  be  renewed  under  the  new.    ,    .  Sir, 
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I  say  it  is  not  loyalty  but  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  this  house 
if  he  shrinks  from  adopting  measures  which  will  be  for  our  own  interests  and 
the  interests  of  our  people,  for  fear  they  would  be  disapproved  by  a  small 
section  of  manufacturers.  Sir,  I  am  not  afraid  our  manufacturers  will  go  to 
the  wall.  There  are  certain  classes  of  manufacturers  which  will  go  to  the 
wall — those  manufacturers  which  exist  only  because  they  are  bolstered  up 
by  this  false  system  of  the  N  ational  Policy.  Some  of  them  may  go  j  but 
when  I  see  such  men  as  millionaire  Gibson,  who  owns  one  of  the  largest  cot- 
ton factories  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  declaring  openly,  "  I  want  unre- 
stricted reciprocity  because  it  will  give  me  a  large  market,  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  compete  with  manufacturers  to  the  south  of  us.  I  believe,"  he  says, 
"  I  have  money  enough  and  brains  enough,  and  our  people  are  intelligent 
enough  to  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  those  who  are  manufactur- 
ing cotton  to  the  south.  Give  me  the  market — that  is  what  I  want."  And 
hundreds  are  echoing  the  same  cry.  You  cannot  take  up  a  copy  of  the  Mail 
newspaper,  which  has  devoted  itself  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  subject, 
without  seeing  that  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion  manufacturers  are  coming 
forward  and  declaring — what  ?  Declaring  that  they  are  going  to  be  ruined, 
as  the  member  for  Cardwell  says  ?  No  ;  they  are  declaring  that  they  are 
ready  to  accept  the  situation,  to  join  hands  with  the  great  agricultural,  min- 
ing and  lumbering  interests  of  the  Dominion,  and  go  in  for  this  unrestricted 
reciprocity  of  trade,  which  will  make  prosperity  follow  over  this  Dominion 
like  a  sunbeam.  Sir,  I  tell  hon.  gentlemen  that  this  question  has  eaten  too 
deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  to  be  disposed  of  with  a  single  speech  or 
a  single  phrase.  Time  is  on  our  side.  The  social  conditions  of  the  country 
are  on  our  side.  They  are  working  for  us,  and  all  of  our  debates  here  will 
not  stop  the  onward  flow  of  public  opinion  which  is  being  created  at  every 
fireside  in  this  Dominion,  based  as  it  is  on  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 
Sir,  we  tender  the  people  a  flag  of  which  we  are  not  ashamed,  a  flag  upon 
which  is  inscribed  Unkestkicted  Tkade  with  the  United  States— Free- 
dom of  Tkade  !  Hon.  gentlemen  know  that  this  statement  will  find  an 
echo  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who  has  attained  manhood's  estate  and  re- 
members what  reciprocity  brought  us  in  the  past.  It  will  find  an  echo  in 
the  heart  of  every  young  man  who  to-day  is  in  despair  whether  he  should 
remain  in  this  country  or  go  abroad.  It  will  find  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  the 
bread-winner,  who  finds  it  hard  enough ,to  earn  sufficient  to  buy  his  daily 
bread,  much  less  to  put  by  a  little  for  a  rainy  day.  And  we  throw  this  flag 
to  the  breeze,  confident  that  it  will  be  carried  by  the  united  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  provinces  of  the  Dominion  to  a  glorious,  if  not  to  a  speedy 
victory. 


THE  ECONOMIC  WANT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Hon.  Wilfred  Laurier,  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament, 
expressed  his  views  on  the  great  economic  want  of  the  various  in- 
dustries of  Canada,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  as  follows  : 

If  our  country  had  been  as  prosperous  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  if  Nova 
Scotia  had  found  in  confederation  the  prosperity  which  was  promised  to  be 
her  lot  in  it,  she  would  long  ago  have  been  reconciled  to  confederation.  If 
Manitoba  had  continued  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  with  which  she  opened  her 
career,  she  would  to-day  have  been  as  cheerful  a  member  of  confederation 
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as  she  was  ten  years  ago.  But  our  efforts  at  increased  prosperity  have  al- 
ways been  baffled.  We  never  have  had  the  measure  of  success  which  we 
expected  from  our  efforts,  and  what  is  the  reason  ?  The  reason  is  that  we 
have  not  yet  found  the  economical  position  necessary  to  make  the  country 
as  abundantly  productive  as  it  should  be.  The  economising  power  of  the 
nation  is  not  adequate  fco  its  producing  power,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  a 
channel  for  the  increased  activity  of  our  people.  Under  such  a  condition 
when  the  labour  of  the  people  will  never  yield  as  much  as  it  would  yield  un- 
der a  different  economical  condition,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  that  there 
will  be  contentment  in  the  land,  or  pride  in  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  lumberman,  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer  toil,  but  their  efforts 
are  comparatively  barren  ;  and  if  you  ask  them  what  is  the  economical  con- 
dition they  want  in  order  to  make  their  efforts  as  fruitful  as  they  should  be, 
they  will  tell  you  that  it  is  space — a  broader  field  in  which  to  operate.  The 
fisherman  will  tell  you  that  if  he  could  send  his  fish  free  to  Boston  and  Port- 
land, he  would  ask  nothing  more.  The  farmer  will  tell  you  that  if  he  could 
send  his  productions  to  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
which  are  almost  within  arms'  length,  he  would  ask  nothing  more.  The 
lumberman  will  tell  you  that  if  he  had  access  to  that  immense  range  of 
territory  which  needs  the  products  of  our  forests,  he  would  ask  nothing 
more.  And  the  manufacturer  will  tell  you — the  genuine  manufacturer,  not 
the  monopolist — that  all  he  asks  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  that  if  you 
remove  the  barriers  which  stand  in  his  way  he  is  ready  to  compete  with  the 
Americans  in  their  own  market. 


